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the absorption of fats, and the opinion of Dr. Fenwick that this secretion is the 
main agent in the process, we cannot but regard the statement of the subject here 
made, as more decided than just. It is asserted that the co-operation of the bile 
with the pancreatic juice is limited to acid fats and is not absolutely needed. 

Our author’s well-known view that sugar is formed in the liver only after death 
is reaffirmed at length in the second edition of his work on Diabetes (Loudon, 
186‘J, see notice or, in No. of this Journal for April, 1809, p. i>01), but from the 
nature of the case receives no allusion in the present volume. 

The book is printed upon very good paper, with large clear type, and gene¬ 
rous margins. We hope it will have the large circulation which it merits. 

E. R. 


Art. 

L 
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XXX.— The Antiseptic Method 

On the Antiseptic Treatment of Wounds. By William MacCormac, 
M.A., M.D., etc. etc. Dublin: John Falconer, 1809. 8vo. pp. 13. 
Case of Comminuted and Secondarily Compound Fracture of the Femur , 
extending into the Knee-joint: Treatment by Carbolic Acid By Ar¬ 
thur K. Durham. (Trans. Clinical Society, London, Vol. 1. pp. 


134-138.) 

On the Treatment of Wounds by the Application of Carbolic Acid, on 
Lister's Method. By T. Holmes and W. B. IIoldernesse. (St. 
Ccorge’s Hospital Reports, Vol. 111. pp. 241-248.) 


1. The first paper, the title of which we have given above, is a reprint from 
the Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science for February of the present 
year. Dr. MucCormac here reports eight cases in which he has used carbolic 
acid, viz., one of severe compound fracture of the ulna (from the premature 
explosion of a blast), three of severe compound fracture of the leg, one of com¬ 
pound fracture involving the elbow-joint, one of compound fracture of the pa¬ 
tella, widely opening the knee-joint, one of compound dislocation of the carpal 
and wrist-joints, and one of amputation of the thigh for a cartilaginous tumour 
of the tibia. All of these cases recovered rapidly; more rapidly than there was 
any reason to suppose they would have done under ordinary modes of treatment. 
The following are Dr. MacCormac’s conclusions as to the surgical uses of car- 
bolized dressings:— 

“First, that by their means, those conditions which promote the formation 
of pus, arc sometimes wholly prevented, at other times greatly diminished in 
power, and that when pus is formed it proves quite innocuous, not prone to de¬ 
composition, and not injuring the wounded surface with which it is in contact. 
Secondly, I think the amount of pus is diminished when suppuration does occur. 
Thirdly, I have been much struck by the absence of those results of serious 
injuries, so apt to ensue both in the neighbourhood of the wounded parts, and 
constitutionally. I have observed over and over again the almost total absence 
of pain, inflammatory swelling, and surgical fever, where such might otherwise 
have been expected to occur. In extensive injuries, involving the deeper seated 
parts, it has appeared to me, carbolized dressing being resorted to, that those 
structures heal more readily, and that the wound soon becomes merely super- 
. ficial, a granulating surface closing in and protecting the tissues beneath. . . 
Fourthly, I am disposed to believe that pya:mia will become comparatively of 
rare occurrence, but to establish this as a* certain fact will require a very long 
series of observations.” 

2. In Mr. Durham’s case, which was one of great severity, a most satisfactory 
cure was obtained, and certainly seems in great measure to have been due to 
the particular dressing employed (carbolic acid and glycerine, one part to three). 

I Mr. Durham, in his remarks, directs attention to the following points: “In 
spite of the extent and severity of the injury, there was from first to last no 
constitutional disturbance worth mention; there was no exhausting suppura¬ 
tion; the discharge from the granulating surfaces was very slight, and abso- 
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lately free from fetor. In conclusion. I would state that T have extensively 
and. as I believe, fairly tried - ‘the carbolic acid treatment’ in compound frac¬ 
tures and other cases. I have not, however, by any means met with such brfl- 
Hunt success as Professor Lister can fairly boast ’. . . In the present case 
my patient was a very favourable subject The result was excellent. Professor 
Lister could have wished for nothin? better. But my general results in the use 
of carbolic acid do not bear comparison, in point of successful issue, with those 
of our confreres north of the Tweed. I am disposed to attribute such want of 
success as I may have met with to faulty constitutions or bad states of health 
on the part of my patients, or to the severity of the injuries they may have 
received, rather than to any fundamental error in the principle of ‘ the anti- 
septic method of treatment.’ ” 

3. "We have already referred to Messrs. ITolmes’and I loldemesse’s interest¬ 
ing paper in noticing the volume in which it appears. We revert to it now, 
on the audi alteram partem principle, merely to say that the experience of.St! 
George’s Hospital in the use of carbolic acid, is at best negative. “ The treat¬ 
ment has not proved cither painful or dangerous.” but the cases treated on 
Prof. Lister’s plan do not appear to have done any better than those which 
were not so treated. j. x. Jr 


Art. XXXI.—A Didionary of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. By 
Adolphe Waiiltcch, M.D., L. It. U. P. Lond., Fellow of the Obstetrical 
Society of London. Hon. Member of the Medical Society of Prague, and 
Member or other Scientific Societies. 8vo. pp. xL 484. London: John 
Churchill & Sons, 1868. 

After examining this handsome volume we are inclined to estimate the work 
of the publisher more highly than that or the author. The multitude of details 
requiring rigid scrutiny is so great that we can readily credit the latter when 
he speaks of the labour expended upon their compilation; and we commend 
his desire to produce a book for the aid of those “ whose time is valuable, and 
whose memory is overburdened.” But condensed tabular accumulations of 
facts in Materia Mcdica and Therapeutics are not more available Tor reference 
than the pages of an expanded treatise such ns the United States Dispensatorv. 
They furnish, moreover, cntirelv too little information for those who are either 
pursuing their studies or who have neglected them, while the greater part of 
their contents is too familiar and elementary to be of interest to others. Four 
hundred and twenty-seven pages in this “ Dictionary" are occupied by a succes¬ 
sion of tables of all drugs in the British Pharmacopoeia of 1867, alphabetically 
arranged. Each table consists of six columns, printed so that one reads from 
the bound to the free edge of the leaf, and from the bottom to the top. In the 
first column we have the officinal names and unofiicinal svnonymes, with those 
in English, French, Italian, German, and Russian. Thus: Antimonium 'Far- 
taratum. Antimonii potassio-tartras ; Antimonium tartarizatum ; Kali 
slibiato-tartaricum ; Sal vegetabile antimnniale; Stibio-kali tartaricum; 
Tartareum Mynsicliti; Tartarus cmdicus; Tartarus stibiat us ; Tar Iras lixi- 
vcc stibiat us; Turin's polasscc anlimonialis ; Tarlarated antimony (E.); 
Emetic tartar (E. S.); Tartre dibit (Fr.); Tarlaro emetico (It.); Brechwcin - 
stein (G.); ltvotm kamenj (R.). This list would certainly be more complete 
and, we think, equally instructive, did it contain among the Latin svnonvmcs 
the designations adopted in the United States Pharmacopccia; but as we find 
no mention in I)r. Wahltuch’s column of “books referred to” either of that 
volume or of the great work by Wood and Bache, the omission is more clearly 
than satisfactorily explained. 

The succeeding columns are headed Charader and Properties, or Composi¬ 
tion ; Physiological Effects and Therapeutics ; Dose and Form ; Prepara¬ 
tions ; Prescriptions. This last is perhaps most useful, but is not superior to 
the several formularies already before the profession, and from which its matter 


